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Emerging Economic Issues in 
Labor-Management Relations 


by Ewan Clague 


Ir 1s a great pleasure for me to be here with you today. 
When Dean McConnell invited me to make this address 
to your School, I accepted immediately. A few of you here 
may recall the fact that the last time I addressed the School 
was on August 22, 1947, the day the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
came law. At that time I spoke on the subject of compulsory 
arbitration. Recent labor legislation has introduced some 
new elements into labor-management relations; and recent 
events in collective bargaining presage some new trends. So 
I welcome this opportunity to express my views on these 
new developments. I propose to discuss with you some 
economic issues modifying the collective bargaining activi- 
ties of both management and labor. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that the analyses and 
conjectures set forth here are my own personal views. They 
do not represent official statements of the Department of 
Labor or the Bureau of Labor Statistics as organizations. 
I am speaking solely for myself. 

I would like to begin by presenting a brief historical re- 
view. In a few months we shall reach the 25th anniversary 
of the Wagner Act, which was a landmark in labor-man- 
agement relations. The immediate result of that act was a 
vast organizing campaign which swept millions of workers 
into the organized labor movement. The union membership 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that total 
membership in the United States rose from about 3 million 
in 1934 to over 10 million in 1941. In general, this growth 
had public approval, if not active support. The efforts of 
the unions to raise wages and to shorten hours were gen- 
erally regarded as beneficial to the economy. Expanding 
purchasing power was of greater public interest than rising 
labor costs. Consumer prices remained comparatively stable 
throughout the whole period, so that increases in wages 
represented gains in real income. 

During the war years, 1942-1945, the dominant eco- 
nomic factor was wage and price controls. During this 
period both labor and management were subject to the 
over-riding influence of the government’s intent to stabilize 
wages and prices for the duration of the emergency. The 
Consumer Price Index became a key statistic in the ad- 
ministration of controls. 

In the postwar inflation, 1946-1948 (and that rise could 
surely qualify as inflation by any definition), the Con- 
sumer Price Index rose by about 30 percent in two years. 
That index was the statistic which most influenced wage 
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bargains. During that period wages and salaries generally 
lagged somewhat behind the rise in prices, which were 
pushed upward by the release of consumer purchasing 
power in a free market short of consumer goods. 

It was toward the peak of this inflation that General 
Motors and the United Automobile Workers’ Union signed 
the wage contract (May 1948), which included a cost-of- 
living escalator as well as an annual improvement factor. 
This contract represented an effort to devise a system 
which would make possible long-term collective bargaining 
contracts as an alternative to annual wage bargains. 

During the first two years of its operation, this contract 
did not arouse much interest in other labor-management 
groups, but the outbreak in Korea altered the picture. With 
consumer prices rising sharply in the second half of 1950, 
and with the prospect of eventual wage and price controls, 
many employers and unions negotiated agreements for 
wage escalation based on the model of the General Motors 
contract. When wage controls were introduced in early 
1951 these long-term contracts were accepted by the Wage 
Stabilization Board and were permitted to operate during 
the emergency. 

During the Korean period the Consumer Price Index 
again became a guide to national wage policy. However, 
another aspect of collective bargaining received a boost at 
that time. This was the area of fringe benefits — pensions, 
health, and welfare plans, etc. The Wage Stabilization 
Board encouraged employers and unions to hold down cash 
wage increases which would raise current labor costs, and 
therefore push up prices; but the Board took a friendlier 
attitude toward improvements in fringe benefits and work- 
ing conditions which were deemed to have postponable 
cost effects. The result was a continued expansion in this 
type of nonwage supplementary benefits. 

With the ending of the Korean conflict, price and wage 
controls were abolished, and free collective bargaining was 
resumed. Following the brief and shallow post-Korean 
recession of 1954, the economy surged forward into a 
peacetime boom, 1955-57. The Consumer Price Index rose 
quite sharply from the spring of 1956 to the summer of 
1958. There was renewed interest in escalator contracts, 
which were adopted for the first time by many firms and 
unions. The number of workers included under such 
arrangements, by contract or otherwise, rose to an all-time 
peak of over 4.5 million. 

The recession of 1957-1958 created some new problems 
for labor, management, and the public, problems which led 
to a re-examination of escalator contracts and their effect 
on the economy. As far back as 1954, some labor unions 
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had begun to worry about automation and its effect on 
jobs. These fears subsided, or at least remained dormant, 
during the succeeding boom, but the sharp downturn in 
employment in 1958 renewed and intensified labor’s con- 
cern about this matter. Employment statistics showed that 
over a ten-year period from 1947 to 1957 there had been 
no increase in the number of production workers in ‘manu- 
facturing industries, and there was a sharp drop in 1958. 
Demands grew for studies of automation, technology, and 
unemployment. 

Employers had a different complaint, for which they 
tended to blame the escalator contracts. Due to a combi- 
nation of circumstances the Consumer Price Index kept 
rising during the first six months of the recession. So while 
business was declining and profits were shrinking, the rising 
cost of living required the payment of wage increases under 
the escalator contracts; and to cap the climax, the annual 
improvement factor produced an additional wage increase, 
in some industries at the very bottom of the recession. 

Finally, the general public began to express concern 
about the situation. The persistent rise in the cost of living 
during the recession aroused new fears about inflation. The 
rounds of increases in prices and wages convinced some 
public critics that both labor and management were to 
blame, that the escalator contracts constituted a “built-in 
inflation.” A third party, so to speak, began to take an 
interest in collective bargaining. 

Critical scrutiny of the escalator contracts brought to 
light some facts that had not been generally understood. 
The cost-of-living escalator operates after the fact; it is a 
recognition in wages of a change in living costs which has 
already occurred. So far as the individual worker can see, 
such wage increases clearly follow price increases, and with 
quite a lag in time, even in quarterly settlements. The 
worker regards the cost-of-living adjustment as a simple 
device for maintaining the purchasing power of the wages 
for which he contracted in the agreement. 

On the other hand, the annual wage increases based on 
the improvement factor have a quite different logical 
foundation. These increases are to provide for a rising 
standard of living derived from gains in productive 
efficiency thru better technology. Such wage increases are 
in theory based more on future prospects than on past 
achievements. So they do not have such a firm foundation 
in statistics as does the cost-of-living escalation. Finally, in 
the original General Motors contract, it was recognized by 
both the company and the union that the annual wage 
increases had to be earned. Labor pledged its cooperation 
in achieving gains in efficiency which could provide wage 
increases without higher labor costs, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, without price increases. But in the rapid spread 
of deferred wage increases projected into the future, these 
accompanying conditions were often overlooked in other 
industries and unions. 

According to the most recent figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, there were during 1959 a total of 2 
million workers who received deferred wage increases pro- 
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vided by long-term contracts negotiated in earlier years. 
These numbers refer only to workers covered by major 
collective bargaining contracts, and they do not include 
nearly 2 million other such workers who received only 
cost-of-living adjustments during 1959. But most of this 
latter group had been operating under deferred wage con- 
tracts which had expired; and many sought to negotiate 
new contracts providing for the continuation of such in- 
creases in the future. 

The collective bargaining of 1959 brought this issue to 
a head. Management, sensitive to the charge of causing 
inflation by price increases, and concerned about wage 
increases too big to be absorbed, tried to achieve two ob- 
jectives: first, to keep down the size of escalated wage 
increases; and second, to obtain some changes in working 
rules and plant practices which would enable them to 
reduce their employment costs. Both parties were under 
pressure from public opinion which was strongly against 
further inflation. 

The arguments centered on productivity (output per 
man-hour) and its significance for wages. It is a truism of 
economics that when the output per man-hour of labor 
rises faster than money wages and salaries, labor costs are 
reduced. In that case, prices could come down. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar would be increased. On the 
other hand, if wages and salaries generally rise faster than 
productivity, then labor costs will increase and eventually 
prices will go up — provided the economy operates so as to 
sustain an expansion in business. 

The trouble with this economic doctrine is that it can 
not be applied to specific bargaining situations. Output 
per man-hour can be related to an individual job, to a 
plant, a company, an industry, an economic sector, or 
the economy as a whole. Which of these is applicable to a 
particular wage bargain? There was no consensus at all on 
this point. Furthermore, in what way is output per man- 
hour related to wages and salaries in specific jobs or in a 
given industry? There was no agreement on this, and no 
clear understanding as to how to get an answer to this 
question. 

So some managements and unions set out to explore 
these problems. The year 1959 witnessed the signing of a 
number of most significant agreements, which may become 
landmarks in the progress of industrial relations. 

In the summer of 1959 the Pacific Maritime Association 
signed a contract with the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehouseman’s Union (Independent) which pro- 
vided that the Association would create a fund to be ac- 
cumulated in the amount of $1.5 million during the 
contract year. The purpose of the fund is: 


to allow a certain amount of time (not more than one year) 
for the parties to further study and gain factual experience (1) 
of actual changes made by laborsaving machinery, changed 
methods of operation, or proposed changes in working rules 
and contract restrictions, resulting in reduced manpower with 
the same or greater productivity for an operation; (2) of sav- 
ings to the employer because of such changes; (3) of a proper 
share of such savings to be funded as hereinafter provided; 
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and (4) of the manner of distributing such fund to the fully 
registered work force.! 


The objectives of the fund are, among others, to guarantee 
the workers a share in the savings effected by improved 
machinery or methods, and to guarantee to the employers 
the right to make changes in methods and to remove re- 
strictions on output. 

Another example is that of the contract negotiated by 
Armour and Company with two unions—the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the United 
Packinghouse Workers. 


It is recognized that the meatpacking industry is undergoing 
significant changes in methods of production, processing, market- 
ing, and distribution. . . . Mechanization and new methods to 
promote operating and distributing efficiencies affect the num- 
ber of employees required and the manner in which they per- 
form their work. . It is recognized that these problems re- 
quire continued study to promote employment opportunities for 
employees affected by the introduction of more efficient methods 
and technological changes. . . . The company, therefore, agrees 
with the unions to establish a fund to be administered by a 
committee of nine, composed of four representatives of manage- 
ment and two representatives selected by each of the two unions 
and an impartial chairman selected by mutual agreement of 
the parties. . This committee is authorized to utilize the 
company contributions to the fund for the purpose of studying 
the problems resulting from the modernization program and 
making recommendations for their solution, including training 
employees to perform new and changed jobs and promoting 
employment opportunities within the company for those af- 
fected.? 

Contributions are to terminate when the fund reaches a 

total of $500,000. 

The twin problems of productivity and working rules 
became a key issue in the long steel strike of 1959. Repre- 
sentatives of the steel companies asserted that certain con- 
tract clauses, coupled with local plant practices, limited 
the power of managements to achieve gains in efficiency 
which would raise the output per man-hour and cut labor 
costs. Union representatives sprang to the defense of the 
working rules and resisted any change. They argued that 
workers in the steel industry were working hard enough to 
earn substantial amounts of incentive pay, and that the 
clauses in the contracts provided leeway for changes in 
work rules and practices whenever new equipment was 
introduced. 

The Kaiser Steel Company, prior to the general settle- 
ment in the industry, negotiated an agreement with the 
United Steel Workers which provided, among other things, 
for two different committees to work on these problems. 

6. Committee to Develop a Long-Range Plan for the Equitable 
Sharing of Economic Progress: The parties shall establish 
a joint committee, consisting of George Taylor, chairman, 
David L. Cole, and John Dunlop, and three representatives 
designated by each party to recommend for the consideration 
of the parties for the establishment of a long-range plan for 
equitable sharing between the stockholders, the employees, 
and the public, of the fruits of the company’s progress. The 
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formula shall give appropriate consideration to safeguarding 
the employees against increases in cost of living, to promoting 
stability of employment, to reasonable sharing of increased 
productivity [and] labor cost savings, to providing for neces- 
sary expansion, and for assuring the company’s and_ the 
employees’ progress. The committee shall report its recom- 
mendation to the parties prior to July 1, 1960, and the 
parties by mutual agreement may incorporate an agreed 
upon plan in substitution for the wage and _ cost-of-living 
provisions in this memorandum, which would otherwise be- 

come effective on or after July 1, 1960. 

8. Joint Committee to Study Automation and Local Working 
Conditions: The parties shall establish a joint committee to 
study problems resulting from automation and technological 
change and local working conditions, and to make recom- 
mendations to the parties with respect thereto. It is mutually 
understood that the parties must apply themselves consci- 
entiously to these problems to the end of achieving continued 
economic progress, The committee shall be authorized to 
settle problems in these areas by mutual agreement. Neither 
this committee, nor the committee provided for in Item 6 
hereof, shall become involved in or party to the handling of 
grievances under the grievance procedure provided for in 
the basic agreement. 

This agreement not only tackles the problem of local work- 

ing rules, but it also recognizes the interest of the public in 

the collective bargaining settlement and its economic 
consequences. 

In the general settlement which was finally negotiated 
in the steel industry, provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to survey the problem of con- 
tract clauses and working rules. 

8. Local Working Conditions: 

3. The parties shall establish a joint committee, headed by 

a neutral chairman to be selected by mutual agreement of 

the parties, to study the local working conditions provisions 

of the agreements and the application of such provisions and 
to make recommendations to the parties with respect thereto 
for such action as the parties may mutually agree upon. The 
report and recommendations of the joint committee shall 
be presented for consideration by the parties no later than 

November 30, 1960. 

These are the significant developments up to date. What 
is the outlook for the future? How shall we appraise or 
evaluate these recent trends? Will the portents of 1959 
become the realities of the 1960's? I want to offer for your 
consideration some thoughts which occur to me. 

My first observation is that we have seen no accomplish- 
ments as yet—action, yes; results, no, These managements 
and unions have agreed to study the problem; but in none 
of the cases has there been any solution proposed—thus 
far. We must wait to see what comes out of these studies. 

However, we may not have to wait very long. In every 
one of these cases the deadline for a report of progress 
occurs at some date in 1960. Even if no speedy solutions 
are forthcoming, the parties will at least have to come to 
a conclusion as to whether they want to continue the 
studies or take some steps forward in this direction. 

My second observation is that, even in the absence of re- 
sults, this feature of collective bargaining will spread to 
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other industries, if present economic trends continue. It 
seems to me that these developments are partly the result 
of the changing economic climate of the last few years. 
Collective bargaining takes its patterns from economic con- 
ditions. 

Take another look back at the postwar period (World 
War IL). During the Korean conflict the government dom- 
inated the situation with its price and wage controls. Free 
responsible collective bargaining was not available to the 
parties. In the two postwar inflations of 1946-1948 and 
1955-1957, the parties in many bargains were not sub- 
jected to the normal risks of their actions and decisions. 
What union is impelled toward caution and restraint when 
wage increases are to be had for the asking? What em- 
ployer wants to bargain stubbornly when price increases 
will solve most of his problems? Under inflationary condi- 
tions, unsound and uneconomic bargains become manage- 
able through the groundswell of expanding production and 
rising prices. Of course, there are limits on both sides. All 
industries are not in equally favorable positions. And ev- 
ery economic mistake cannot be rescued. But the prevail- 
ing pattern becomes one of boldness and risk-taking. 

Nor would I expect that things would be much different 
in the future under the same conditions. If international 
tensions mount, and especially if there should be an open 
outbreak like that in Korea, surely the same problems will 
arise as before. 

On the other hand, if international crises do not get out 
of hand, if our domestic economy and the Free World 
economies can operate on a peacetime basis for some time 
to come, then what will be the economic climate in which 
collective bargaining will take place? 

I want to present for your consideration an interpreta- 
tion of economic trends which paints a picture somewhat 
different than that of an inflationary spiral ever mounting 
to new heights. There are just a few signs indicating that 
some recent economic events represent an underlying trend 
rather than a purely cyclical pattern. Let me review these 
signs for you. 

One is the behavior of prices. We are already well over 
a year and a half away from the bottom of the 1958 reces- 
sion. Yet farm prices are drifting downward and business 
prices are remarkably stable. In the Wholesale Price Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the group entitled “All 
Commodities except Farm Products and Foods” rose over 
10 percent in the three years from mid-1954 to mid-1957, 
but at the end of 1959 they were only about 2 percent 
above the level in the autumn of 1957. Or take some of 
the sub-groups. The prosperity of 1955-1957 was primarily 
a capital goods boom. So the prices of the Metals and 
Metal Products Group had risen nearly 15 percent by the 
end of 1955, and over 20 percent by the end of 1956. It is 
today only about 2 percent higher than three years ago. 
Almost this exact pattern existed in Machinery and 
Automotive Products, yet this group today is less than 3 
percent higher than it was two years ago. And the Rubber 
and Rubber Products group rose over 20 percent in two 
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years, but is now over 5 percent below the peak of 1955. 
These are the price groups which rose fastest and furthest 
in 1955-1957. 

One explanation, of course, might be the long steel 
strike which dampened down the business recovery in the 
second half of 1959. If so, the respite has been only tempor- 
ary. But there is another longer-range explanation, namely, 
that industrial capacity has reached levels which have 
overcome all major shortages in the economy, as well as 
being capable of meeting prospective demands. Is there 
any major industry in the United States which is now op- 
erating at 100 percent of capacity? Unused capacity acts 
as a brake on inflation. 

Still another restraining factor in the case of some in- 
dustries is international competition. The argument that 
‘American industry is pricing itself out of world markets” 
is being advanced by a number of groups. This fear is ex- 
aggerated; American industry as a whole can’t be priced 
out of world markets. But there are exporting industries 
which are going to find that conditions are getting tougher 
in foreign markets; and imports can put some check on 
rising domestic prices. 

Another important new development in international 
trade is the export of American capital by the establish- 
ment of branch factories in foreign countries. 

Finally, there are significant changes in prospect for the 
labor force. During the period 1947-1958, the output per 
manhour in the private economy increased at a rate of 3.5 
percent per year. However, the increase in real product 
per capita, which measures the rise in the living standards 
of the American people, was only 1.9 percent per year. 
The difference was due partly to a substantial decrease in 
the annual hours of work—-shorter hours per week, more 
holidays, more vacations, more part-time work. Another 
factor was the marked decline in the proportion of the em- 
ployed population to the total population. Part of this 
decline was due to some increase in unemployment, but it 
was mostly due to more children per family and more re- 
tired people beyond working age. In other words, the labor 
force has been supporting a growing number of dependents. 

These trends may be modified to some extent during the 
1960°s. The labor force in the next decade may grow 
somewhat faster than the population. A tremendous influx 
of young workers will add substantially to the labor force 

nearly 40 percent more than in the decade of the 1950’s, 
when youth was scarce. The labor force as a whole will 
expand nearly 20 percent. Changes in social security legis- 
lation, which would encourage part-time work by retired 
persons, could have the effect of retaining more old people 
in the labor market and thereby increasing further the 
proportion of the working population to the total popula- 
tion. 

The downward trend toward shorter hours of work— 
both per week and per year—is also counterbalanced in 
part by dual job-holding. Some additional increase in dual 
job-holding might be a consequence of shurter weekly 
hours and longer vacations. However, this factor alone 
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would hardly be enough to offset the persistent movement 
toward shorter hours. Barring the occurrence of some in- 
ternational emergency, we may expect that the American 
labor force will continue to take part of its productivity 
gains in increased leisure. 

If this economic picture turns out to be even half-way 
accurate, the emphasis in collective bargaining will shift 
still further to new issues and new solutions. The relation- 
ship of productivity to employment and unemployment 
would then become a matter of primary concern to both 
labor and management. If price increases are not in the 
cards for employers, wage increases must come out of pro- 
ductivity gains which may involve employment decreases. 
Profits can sometimes be tapped once or twice for wage 
increases, but the process can’t be repeated; unless there 
are some reductions in labor costs through gains in ef- 
ficiency, there soon won’t be much profit to tap. 

In conclusion, I want to re-emphasize what I said a 
moment ago. This is not an economic forecast. I do not 
know what the economic climate of the early 1960's will 
be. All that I have tried to do here today is to suggest the 
possibility that the economic trends of the past decade may 
be substantially modified in directions which I have at- 
tempted to sketch out for you. If this turns out to be the 
case, then economic issues and industrial relations problems 
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which have been dormant for a couple of decades may 
come to the surface. In that event, collective bargaining 
will surely be affected, and in more ways than one. 

There has been much discussion in recent years about 
the failures of collective bargaining. Doubts have even 
been expressed about the usefulness of that institution. But 
perhaps the difficulties have been due more to the state of 
the economy than to collective bargaining as such. 

In circumstances such as I have pictured above, col- 
lective bargaining must center more directly on the eco- 
nomic problems of each industry. When neither manage- 
ment nor labor can count on inflationary forces in the 
economy as a whole to validate whatever decisions are 
made within an industry, then both parties will have to 
face directly the economics of their own industry—the out- 
look for production, prices, wages, profits, productivity, 
and employment. Both sides may then discover a greater 
mutuality of interests. Both will have to think about the 
future prospects of that industry. Employers will have to 
be conscious of prices and markets. Unions will have to 
consider ways of preserving jobs. Under these circum- 
stances, collective bargaining may not only develop ef- 
fectively the joint interests of the parties, but it may also 
acquire a more favorable standing with the general public 
as a device for the protection of the public interest. 
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Are Firemen Required on 
Diesel Locomotives? 


A Report on the 1957-1958 Canadian Pacific Railway Strikes 
and Their Settlement 


by Norman Coates 


THE collective bargaining agreements between the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway (CPR) and its firemen, firemen 
(helpers) , hostlers, and hostlers’ helpers represented by the 
Brotherhood — of 
(BLFE), dated February 1954, were due to be reopened 
for negotiation in February 1956. On February 1, 1956 the 
BLFE submitted proposals to the CPR to change the 
agreements. On February 6th, the CPR advised the BLFE 
of its intention to change the diesel rule, Article 11 (f) in 
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the Agreement (Eastern Region). The diesel rule refers 
to that clause, included in the agreement of December 
1948 which calls for the use of a fireman (helper) on all 
locomotives except diesels of less than 90,000 pounds of 
weight on drivers, and certain other exceptions. 

The Company sought elimination of all agreements, 
rules, regulations, interpretations, or practices which re- 
quired the employment of firemen on other than steam 
power. The Company wanted to have the “unrestricted 
right to determine when and if a fireman (helper) shall 
be used on other than steam power.”' Specifically, the CPR 
wanted to extend the exception in Article 11 (f), to diesel 
locomotives in freight and yard service.? It maintained 
that the clause was a “make-work rule” and “out and out 
featherbedding.”* This part of the Company's proposal, 
to change the diesel rule, constitutes the “diesel issue.” 

The BLFE submitted collective bargaining proposals, 
the most important one of which was to increase the basic 
rates of pay in all classes of service by 25 percent. In their 
negotiations they were insistent on discussing the wage 
proposals and refused to take the CPR’s proposal serious- 
ly. For example, on behalf of the Brotherhood, and speak- 
ing before the Board of Conciliation, the BLFE’s Vice- 
President said: 

We cannot believe that the Company’s proposals for the elimina- 
tion of the firemen are presented for serious consideration here. 
The Company knows very well that firemen are essential to the 
safe and efficient operation of diesel locomotives and we are 
prepared to prove that the CPR attaches a great deal of im- 
This article is based on Mr. Coates’ M.S. thesis, ‘““The Discontinu- 
ance of the Use of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives in Freight and 
Yard Service on the Canadian Pacific Railway Company (1959),” 


which is on file in the ILR School Library. Mr. Coates is now 
employed by the CNR in the Personnel Department. 

* Report of Conciliation Board, p. 1. 

* Royal Commission Proceedings, Vol. I, p. 20. 

*Fbid., p. 25. 
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portance to the fact. The only conclusion we can draw is that 
the Company’s case on diesels is meant either as a bargaining 
counter or is really directed to people other than this Board— 
perhaps to the Board of Transport Commissioners for further 
freight rate increases—perhaps to the Government for some 
kind of subsidy. It is inconceivable that it was intended for 
serious consideration by us.4 





Representatives of both parties met in Toronto on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1956, and in Calgary on February 29th. The 
negotiations between BLFE and CPR continued until 
April 18th and then reached an impasse. ‘On April 18th 
the Company requested the establishment of a Conciliation 
Board, at the same time stating its proposals specifically. 
On April 19th the BLFE also requested the appointment 
of a Conciliation Board, whereupon, on April 20th, the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Board consisting of three 
members: His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson as chairman, 
Mr. Emmett M. Hall, Q. C., company nominee, and The 
Hon, Arthur W. Roebuck, Q. C., union nom- 
inee. The Board began hearings on June 27th in Ottawa 
continuing until June 29th. On July 21st hearings resumed 
and continued until August 11th, then adjourned until 
October 22nd, and concluded on November 16th. 

In its findings and recommendations contained in its re- 
port of December 17, 1956, the Board identified the dis- 
pute as the first major one of its kind in Canada involving 
“conflict on a point of principle arising out of automa- 
tion.” The association of the diesel issue with the concept 
of automation was widespread in the Canadian press, and 
was one reason for the interest in the dispute. Since auto- 
mation is more properly a specialized aspect of technologi- 
cal change which has attracted a great deal of popular con- 
cern, this association had important implications for union 
and public attitudes toward the dispute,® as it did in the 
determination of the Board’s recommendations. The Board 
quoted extensively from Canadian, British, and United 
States reports on automation in developing a logic for its 
own recommendations. It did not, however, differentiate 
between the several applications of automation nor did it 
show that the diesel issue could in fact be directly linked 
with these applications. In this, the Board failed to edu- 


* Report of Conciliation Board, p. 4. 

°The Brotherhood attempted to disassociate automation from 
dieselization in giving evidence to the Royal Commission; see 
BLFE Magazine, Vol. 142, No. 5, May 1957, p. 327. 
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cate public opinion in developing a more sophisticated at- 
titude toward “automation.” 
The Board concluded that: 


. the Company has established, in the main, its contention 

and accordingly we recommend that the Company be allowed 
to change the “Diesel Rule” which would allow it to operate 
locomotives in freight and yard service without a fireman in the 
cab upon the understanding however that in some circumstances 
the services of the fireman (helper) might again be required, 
a modification of the rule might again be necessary and would 
then become the subject of further bargaining at a time when 
another agreement is being negotiated. 
After taking into consideration the social implications of 
a change in the diesel rule, the Board recommended that 
the CPR continue to employ all firemen (helpers) who 
“are at the date of the new agreement on the firemen’s 
roster and who have passed their engineer’s qualifications 
and/or attained three years of seniority as firemen.” Those 
firemen with less than three years’ seniority were to be re- 
tained without loss of pay for a period of three months, 
after which they would be offered alternative employment 
in the Company’s service without loss of pay or seniority 
rights on the firemen’s roster: or they might, at the end 
of three months, elect to retire from the Company with a 
severance pay equal to one and one-half months for each 
year of accumulated service as firemen. The Board recom- 
mended the establishment of a Joint Committee of six 
members, three each from Company and Union, to effect 
the changes envisaged in the recommendations. It further 
recommended the appointment of a referee to decide uni- 
laterally on the implementation of the recommendations 
should disagreement arise between the parties.° 


Postconciliation Negotiations 


The Board’s recommendations were accepted by the 
Company but not by the Brotherhood which advised the 
Minister of Labour accordingly on December 20, 1956. On 
December 26th the Brotherhood distributed a strike ballot 
to members of the general grievance committees involved. 
“The strike vote was unanimous in favor of a strike should 
the issues in dispute not be adjusted on a basis satisfactory 
to the International President, Vice-President Gamble, and 
subcommittee.” In a letter of instructions to general 
chairmen dated December 27, 1956, constitutional pro- 
visions governing strike procedures were detailed. Instruc- 
tions included outlines of the duties of members, local 
chairmen, general chairmen, and Grand Lodge officers 
during a strike. On December 26th it was announced in 
Cleveland and Montreal that a strike would be called. The 
Union charged that the report of the Conciliation Board 
was a “miserable failure,” and that biased thinking went 
into the report. BLFE Vice-President in Montreal, W. E. 
Gamble, said in a press release that United States railroads 
“Report of Conciliation Board, p. 20. (Note: A “minority” report 
by the dissenting member on the Board, the union nominee, 


recommended against any change in the Diesel Rule.) 
“BLFE Magazine, February 1957. 
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were dictating CPR policy in the matter and that the CPR 
conducted a propaganda campaign based on repetition to 
get its story across to the public.S In putting their support 
behind the CPR, Gamble said: 


No doubt the railroads in the U.S.A. were encouraged by the 
action in Canada in 1950 when an act of Parliament forced the 
nonoperating unions to arbitration, and decided to initiate the 
diesel battle in Canada with the hope that it would be referred 
to arbitration by legislation. 

A spokesman for the CPR, in a press statement, de- 
scribed the Union’s allegation about the Concilation Board 
report as “pure nonsense”; Gamble’s criticism, he said, “is 
an example of foreign-dictated tactics which will not find 
favor with the Canadian Public.” 

Earlier the CPR President had written to CPR em- 
ployees explaining the difference between the Company 
and the BLFE. He assured the employees that the dispute 

. is about only one thing—whether Canadian Pacific will in 
the future be forced to hire new men as firemen when these 
jobs are no longer required because of changing conditions. 

All firemen now employed are to be treated fairly. 

On December 29th the parties met with the Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, then Acting 
Prime Minister, and with the Hon. M. F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour. An effort was made to avert a strike, but this 
was unsuccessful and a strike took effect at 4:00 p.m. on 
January 2, 1957. 


The 1957 Strike 


The impasse in negotiations that had led to the estab- 
lishment of the Conciliation Board was soon reached again 
in further negotiations, after the Board submitted its re- 
port on December 17, 1956. In announcing its intention to 
strike, the Brotherhood wrote jointly to the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour, the CNR, and CPR and warned that 
firemen in railroads other than the CPR would not operate 
trains over CPR track during the strike. The CNR took a 
strong position in this respect and made it clear to the 
Union that they would insist on continuing all CNR 
services whether or not trains ran over CPR, or jointly- 
owned, CNR-CPR track. This put indirect pressure on 
the Union. 

After the strike went into effect, on January 2, 1957, a 
conference was held in Ottawa between heads of the Can- 
adian Labour Congress and the BLFE. Some days later the 
Minister of Labour announced in the House of Commons 
that the President of the Canadian Labour Congress had 
met with him on January 4th and had then submitted a 
proposal for a tribunal or commission. On January 7th the 
CPR announced that the proposal was unacceptable unless 
the Union agreed to make the commission’s findings bind- 


* Montreal Gazette, Jan. 15, 1957. (Note: References to newspaper 
and some magazine sources have been obtained from a_two- 
volume compilation of clippings entitled “Firemen’s Dispute: Day 
by Day Developments,” prepared in the Research Branch, Person- 
nel Department, Canadian National Railways, Montreal. ) 
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ing on both parties. This was unacceptable to the Union. 


In the meantime the press was urging settlement of the 
dispute. One paper urged that the Canadian Labour 
Congress use its influence to get the firemen back to work; 
otherwise, the strike might “boomerang” on the whole of 
the labor movement. 

The day after the strike began, Grand Chief Guy L. 
Brown of the BLE instructed the general chairmen to give 
full support to BLE engineers employed by the CPR who 
refused to operate locomotives without a fireman.° 

The entire CPR railway operations were halted because 
of the strike, making upwards of 60,000 CPR employees 
idle." About 2,800 firemen were on strike. Their picket 
lines were placed in railway centres across Canada and 
were respected by other CPR employees. The Company 
stopped its rail passenger and freight services. The strik- 
ing firemen received strike benefits and other CPR em- 
ployees were eligible to receive unemployment benefits. 
There was fear that a critical situation would develop in 
the towns and hamlets along CPR lines and consideration 
was given to employing an airlift to supply these com- 
munities with food. In its second day the strike caused lay- 
offs of about 5,000 workers in other industries. About 6,000 
others were warned of imminent shutdowns because of lack 
of storage space and of materials and fuel. 

A CPR spokesman in Montreal is reported to have said 
that the CPR lost $14 million revenue as a result of the 
strike. The estimate is based on $1,400,000 for each day 
of the nine-day strike. This included an additional day 
required to get the trains back into service. $7,500,000 is 
estimated as the total loss in wages to idled personnel. 

The strike ended when further negotiations took place 
between the parties in the government offices at Ottawa. 
“A Proposal to Terminate Interruption of Transportation 
Services on Canadian Pacific Railway Lines,’ was signed 
by N. R. Crump, President of CPR, and W. E. Gamble, 
Vice-President of BLFE, on January 11th. The proposal 
agreed to resume services, and to change the existing col- 
lective agreements between CPR and BLFE in accordance 
with the Conciliation Board report, except in those pro- 
visions on the diesel rule, arbitraries and mountain dif- 
ferential, which would be “. .. subject to amendment by 
renegotiation in the light of the advisory report of the 
Commission.” The reference to the Commission refers to 
the Government’s intention to appoint a royal commis- 
sion. Subsequent to the “Proposal” a “Memorandum of 
Agreement Between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and Its Locomotive Firemen (Helpers) and Hostlers 
Employed in Canada on the . . . Region Represented by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen,” 
was signed in Montreal on January 18, 1957, by repre- 
sentatives of the parties. The Agreement provided for a 
total of 12 percent in wage increases. 

There were many pressures of public opinion to force 
* Locomotive Engineer, Vol. 1, No. 2, Jan. 18, 1957. 


* Other CPR operations, such as the telegraphs, steamships and 
airlines, continued operations. 
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an end to the strike. The newspapers almost without ex- 
ception saw no useful purpose in it. CPR President Crump 
said the strike was a 

. Strike against progress announced from union head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio . . . (and) challenges the 
considered findings of a conciliation board established by the 
Government of Canada." 


A Western newspaper concluded: 


This strike has all the earmarks of being made in the U.S. and 
imposed on Canada. Regardless of its outcome, it will provide 
additional powerful impetus to those already at work for the 
Canadianization of unions which play such an important role 
in our national life.!2 


These opinions about the influence of the International 
Union on its Canadian membership provoked many hard 
feelings among the Canadian public who were at the time 
particularly sensitive to any sort of interference in Canada 
by United States interests. The 1958 strike brought more 
of these feelings to the surface and will be discussed later 
because they have a bearing on the settlement of the dispute. 

The press criticized both Union and Government re- 
spectively for not accepting and enforcing the Concilia- 
tion Board report. There was general recognition that the 
weight of public opinion was heavily against the firemen’s 
strike; “rarely has any issue found either the press, or the 
public, of Canada so unanimous.” 

Not least of the factors influencing the Government’s, 
and no doubt the Union’s, decision was the imminent fed- 
eral election. 

There was an election in view; and (the government) did not 
wish in those circumstances to accept findings which a handful 
of firemen were parading as ‘anti-labor. So, true to form, it 
concocted a tricky way out—a way which would get the trains 
running without affronting the firemen—and used all the many 


pressures at its command to make the CPR management accept 
it? 





The strike put heavy pressure on President Jodoin of the 
Canadian Labour Congress whose personal career was 
jeopardized. “He had to keep once-opposed factions fight- 
ing under one banner . . . a union (was) fighting for its 
existence. Any compromise will . . . be a union defeat.” 
The BLFE was satisfied with Canadian labor support: 


Canadian labor rallied strongly in support of the BLFE .. . 
contrary to the predictions made by the CPR... and. . . most 

. Canadian newspapers. Rail labor support was indicated at 
the beginning, and the CPR recognized that fact by ordering 
all operations stopped. But when it became clear that 
nonrail labor also was giving its support to the strike, much 
of the pressure which it is believed the CPR thought would 
fall upon the BLFE actually turned against the railway. 


Leaders in the Canadian government instead of being 
prejudiced by the vast publicity barrage unleashed by the 
Company, began their own investigation of the issues. They ap- 
parently found that many facts had been kept out of circula- 


* Montreal Gazette, Jan. 4, 1957. 
* Regina Leader-Post, Jan. 7, 1957. 
8 Toronto Globe and Mail, Editorial, Jan. 12, 1957. 
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tion. The need for a new and complete airing of all the facts 
was recognized,!4 

The BLFE recognized the Canadian Labour Congress’ 
support in fighting against making any commission report 
binding on the parties, as the CPR had asked. Moreover, 
reports reached the BLFE that CPR considered a “back- 
to-work” appeal, based on lack of sympathy of railroad 
labor with the firemen’s dispute. CPR was prevented in 
any such attempt by the resolution of the Joint Committee 
of Railway Unions, representing all organized railway 
labor in Canada, which “unreservedly” endorsed the strike. 

Up to the time the strike ended there was some debate 
on which body would settle the diesel issue. The Prime 
Minister, St. Laurent, in answer to a question from Mr. 
J. G. Diefenbaker, then leader of the Opposition, said 
that the Board of Transport Commissioners could well be 
selected as the body of inquiry under the provisions of the 
Railway Act. However, it was considered that that Board 
had too heavy a load of work and that it was preferable 
to establish a royal commission. 

The Government’s decision to appoint a commission, 
although opposed by the press as procrastination, was 
lauded by the railway brotherhoods. In a brief presented 
to the Prime Minister on January 24, 1957, the National 
Legislative Committee of the International 


Railway 
Brotherhoods referred to the railway strike 


. expressing appreciation to... (the members of the Cabinet) 


. who “accomplished through patient conciliation a settle- 
ment resulting in an early resumption of railway operation. The 
Government’s approach to the problem was made difficult 
through press editorials, first in prejudging the question at is- 
sue, and second, advocating that your Government, without de- 
lay, use compulsion.” * 


The Royal Commission Hearings and Report 


On January 17, 1957 Prime Minister St. Laurent an- 
nounced the names of members of the Royal Commission 
appointed by Order in Council P.C. 1957-52 dated Janu- 
ary 17, 1957, under Part I of the Inquiries Act “to inquire 
into and report upon the unresolved issues in the dispute.” 
The Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, was appointed chairman, the 
Hon. Mr. Justice C. C. McLaurin, Chief Justice of the 
Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and the 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. Martineau, Puisne Judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for Quebec, were appointed members. 

The Commission held public hearings in Ottawa, Tor- 
onto, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. A total of 119 
witnesses were heard and members of the Commission 
made on-the-spot observations, often riding in the cabs of 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard service. Hearings 
began on March 4, 1957 and continued until November 
9, 1957. Part of this time was used for a trip to Europe, 
where comparisons were made with European practices. 


“BLFE Magazine, Vol. 142, No. 2, February 1957, p. 83. 
“Canadian Labour, February 1957. 
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At a preliminary meeting held January 28, 1957, at 
Ottawa, the Canadian Labour Congress made _repre- 
sentations asking that sittings take place in centres other 
than Ottawa. The Commission complied with this request. 
Other labor bodies made representations to the Commis- 
sion. A petition signed by eighty conductors and trainmen 
from Calgary was presented to the Commission. The peti- 
tion pointed out the risks and dangers to train crews and 
to the public if firemen were removed from diesels. In all, 
twenty-seven briefs were presented to the Commission on 
behalf of members of the BLE and BRT. 

Among CPR witnesses, most of whom were officers of 
the Company, was Mr. K. A. Borntrager, retired Senior 
Vice-President of the New York Central Railroad, a man 
with over forty years’ experience in railroad operations. 
At the time, he was employed as consultant to several 
United States’ railroads, including the New York Central. 
His evidence was important also because New York Central 
operates railroads in Ontario and Quebec. It has control- 
ling interest in the Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo Rail- 
road, of which Company Borntrager was Vice-President 
until January 1, 1957. He testified that firemen were not 
needed on diesels and said that his views were shared by 
New York Central management. He said that that Com- 
pany wanted to get rid of firemen but could not because 
of labor agreements. 


Because of conflicting evidence on operational practices 
in the United Kingdom and Europe, the Commission con- 
sidered it desirable to visit England, France, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands to make observations at first hand. 
The Commission was accompanied in its visit by Union 
and Company counsel. The International President of the 
BLFE also accompanied the group and met with repre- 
sentatives of the International Transport Workers’ Feder- 


ation and members of railroad unions from France, Switzer- 
land, and Holland. 


At the time of the Commission’s visit to the United 
Kingdom firemen were not employed on diesels in yard 
service but were on passenger service. The British Trans- 
port Commission was at the time negotiating with the 
unions on the removal of firemen from passenger service 
and from diesels which were to be installed in freight 
service. After the time of the Commission’s visit a settle- 
ment was reached providing for one-man operation of 
diesel locomotives in passenger and freight service. 


Its European observations further convinced the Com- 
mission of the validity of its own conclusions on all ques- 
tions before it. These conclusions were: 


Accordingly, from the standpoint of the contentions put for- 
ward on behalf of the Brotherhood, taken individually or con- 
sidered as a whole, which it contends would be the proper ap- 
proach, we are of opinion that firemen are not required on 
diesel locomotives in either freight or yard service on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Their functions have either totally 
disappeared, as in the case of the production of power, me- 
chanical assistance, and inspection, or are a mere duplication 
of what is discharged by another or others, as in the case of the 
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lookout functions performed by the head-end trainman and 
the engineman.!° 

In arriving at these conclusions the Commission upheld 
the Company’s arguments in every aspect of the issue in 
dispute. 

In their central recommendation the Commission ac- 
cepted in its entirety a proposal made to the Commission 
by the CPR on May 10, 1957 for a settlement of the entire 
diesel issue. The proposal provided for three categories: 

1. Firemen with a seniority date prior to April 1, 1953; 

2. Firemen with a seniority date later than March 31, 

1953, but prior to April 1, 1956; 
3. Firemen with a seniority date later than March 31, 
1956. 
All firemen in category 1 were to retain employment; those 
in category 2 were to be offered alternative employment as 
yardmen or trainmen to the extent that such work was 
available, retaining their seniority as firemen; and firemen 
in category 3, that is, those who were employed by the 
Company after March 31, 1956, representing a total of 
100 firemen, would lose their seniority but would be given 
preference of employment by the Company. 

In accepting the Company's proposal as a reasonable 
basis for settlement, the Commission took note of the fact 
that the Canadian Labour Congress had said in reference 
to it: 

The Congress does not wish to prejudice the future negotiations 
by commenting on these proposals now. It contents itself with 
submitting that, as a matter of social policy, employers con- 
templating a technological change affecting a whole craft should 
be guided by the principle that no one who has been employed 
in that craft for more than a year shall suffer loss of income.!? 


The Commission considered the Company’s proposal to 
be in keeping with this principle. Moreover, the Commis- 
sion pointed out that it thought the Company’s proposal 
to be liberal in that “Had it not been made, we might well 
not have gone so far to protect firemen from the conse- 
quences of loss of employment and seniority and we are un- 
able to find any basis for recommending more generous 
terms.” 


The 1958 Strike 

The Royal Commission Report is dated December 17, 
1957, but was not issued by the Government until Febru- 
ary 4, 1958. The delay in the issuance of the Report oc- 
casioned some press speculation on the Government's pur- 
posely withholding the report for political reasons. The 
newly elected Progressive Conservative party did not have 
a working majority in Parliament and it seemed likely 
that an election would be held soon again. Conservative 
Minister of Labour, Michael Starr, told the House of Com- 
mons that the Kellock Report was late because Kellock, the 
chairman, was ill. Some days later an announcement was 
made to the effect that Kellock resigned from the bench 
because of ill health. 


* Royal Commission Report, p. 18. 


" Ibid., p. 26. 
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Despite the Government's assurance that it was doing 
nothing to delay the report, speculation continued, even 
when the report was finally released. One paper main- 
tained that the report was deliberately hidden away by the 
Government and that the Government had 
Parliament and the Canadian people: 


deceived 


This action has tremendously strengthened the position of the 
firemen’s union and they have shown that they know it by their 
arrogant action.!> 

The only recorded instance of political exploitation of 
the firemen’s dispute was an observation by one newspaper 
that an address by Lester B. Pearson, Leader of the Op- 
position, in a railroad city: 

certainly conveyed the impression to the causual listener 

that, if a Liberal Government were returned to power, the Kel- 
lock report would be ignored and the railways ordered to use 
firemen on diesels whether they were needed or not.!® 


On February 13th and 14th CPR and BLFE representa- 
tives met but could not agree on the procedures for further 
negotiations. The CPR maintained that the diesel rule 
could now be renegotiated in the light of the Royal Com- 
mission Report, whereas the Brotherhood maintained that 
it was not required to negotiate until the then current con- 
tract was due to be reopened sixty days prior to May 31st. 
The misunderstanding arose out of the intent of the Janu- 
ary 18, 1957 Agreement, notwithstanding a clause in that 
Agreement which called for renegotiation “in the light of 
and immediately following publication” of the Commis- 
sion Report. The Company wanted immediate renegotia- 
tion; the Union preferred to refer to Article 32 of the 
Agreement which provided for arbitration of any disputed 
matter arising out of the interpretation of an agreement 
within the life of that agreement. The Unions insisted 
that the Agreement was not due to be reopened until sixty 
days prior to May 31, 1958. 

Following the logic of its argument, the Brotherhood 
submitted an ev parte referral to the Canadian, Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1.7° The matter came before the 
Board as Case 339 and was considered together with a 
letter from Assistant Vice-President Gossage of the CPR 
recommending that the case should be dismissed as the 
Board had no jurisdiction over the matter. This was dis- 
puted by BLFE Canadian Vice-President W. L. Druce, 
who is a member of the Board. He was in favor of con- 
sidering the matter as within the Board’s jurisdiction and 
received support from other labor members of the Board, 
principally from BLE Assistant Grand Chief Engineer O. 
Travers; but the majority ruled, on March 17, 1958, that 
the Board had no authority to take jurisdiction in the 
case since the dispute was being processed under the In- 
dustrial Relations Disputes Investigation Act. 


* Calgary Albertan, Feb. 17, 1958. 

” Winnipeg Tribune, March 21, 1958. 

* An arbitration board created by railroad and union, and con- 
sisting of representatives from both parties, to settle disputes aris- 
ing out of the interpretation of agreements. 
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In the meantime, on March 8, 1958, a press release from 
BLFE in Cleveland said the Brotherhood 


. will hold a high level policy meeting to deal with a cam- 
paign by Canadian railroads to eliminate firemen helpers from 
diesel locomotives.”! 


The meeting was to be held in Chicago, Illinois, on April 
8, 1958. The Union’s decision to hold meetings in the 
United States on a matter which had been decided by a 
Royal Commission in Canada, coming as it did at a time of 
popular sentiment against any form of United States in- 
terference in Canadian affairs, was occasion for much bit- 
ter comment from the press: 

Canadians are now engaged in an election campaign to decide 
who should govern their country. Perhaps it is all a farce. Per- 
haps we are really governed from Cleveland, Ohio and Chicago, 
Ill., with Mr. Gilbert—Prime Minister Gilbert—“rejecting” 
this and that Canadian document, “dealing with” this and that 


Canadian problem. Was somebody saying something about 
colonialism ?? 


This outburst was prompted by Gilbert’s news release in 
which “he rejected the [Commission’s] Report as grossly 
prejudicial because it completely ignores the position taken 
by the employees and follows the Company’s proposals to 
an alarming degree.” 

On April 8th the Association of General Grievance Com- 
mittees of BLFE Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4 met in Chicago 
“to discuss the report of the Royal Commission and other 
important matters... .” °° It was the “first time in many 
years” that this group had met, and the large officer at- 
tendance was evidence of the “importance” of the event. 

Earlier President Gilbert of the BLFE said that he re- 
fused to accept the CPR situation as a “life and death 
struggle” as some papers had put it. “The situation was 
not new”; this was just another problem to be contended 
with. He admitted, however, that the Brotherhood was 
“beset with difficulties at this moment and, in some in- 
stances, perhaps, with confusion.” But the past record of 
accomplishments was a great source of encouragement. 

The Chicago meeting sanctioned Gilbert’s letter to the 
President of the CPR and approved his proposal to meet 
with the CPR President. In this letter, Gilbert criticized 
CPR’s allegations of United States interference. He said 
to CPR President Crump: “You, yourself, would have 
equal cause for distress and resentment . . . if imputations 
along such lines were leveled at the CPR because of the 
fact that American holdings in the voting stock of the 
CPR are far greater than are the holdings in other coun- 
tries and in Canada itself.’’*4 

Other matters discussed at the Chicago meeting of the 


“Toronto Globe and Mail, March 11, 1958. (Note: The CNR 
had given notice to the BLFE of its intention to remove firemen. 
CNR-BLFE negotiations took place during February, 1958.) 
“Toronto Globe and Mail, March 11, 1958. 

“BLFE Magazine, May, 1958. , 
“Ibid., p. 261. (Note: All CPR stock has voting rights; the U.S. 
interests have only 25.01 percent of the total CPR stock, compared 
to 45.51 percent for British and 17.89 percent for Canadian in- 
terests. ) 
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BLFE had to do with the development of a “crash pro- 
gram” for “promoting and protecting the welfare” of the 
organization. In the main, the program was linked with 
the establishment by local lodges of five committees on 
amalgamation, organizing, publicity, vigilence, and edu- 
cation. 

A week prior to the BLFE Chicago meeting the CPR 
announced its intention of implementing the Royal Com- 
mission recommendations on May 11, 1958. The notice 
was served on the BLFE after all attempts at negotiation 
had broken down. No doubt it was to discuss Union 
strategy in the face of the Company’s move which received 
discussion in Chicago. Presumably, it was hoped that the 


meeting between heads of the CPR and BLFE might lead 
to some solution acceptable to both parties. 

During April the Canadian Labour Congress convened 
its Second Constitutional Convention. The fifth sitting 
opened on April 23, 1958 with the introduction of a “sub- 
stitute resolution” on the question of Congress support for 
the BLFE in their dispute with the CPR. The substitute 
resolution had been referred to the Committee on Organi- 
zation by the convention on April 21st “for further consid- 
eration and report.” On April 23rd the resolution was in- 
troduced with an amendment. The “resolved” portion of 
the resolution, which read: “BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Congress support the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen in this vital question, in a manner and ex- 
tent to be determined by the Executive Council or Execu- 
tive Committee,” was amended with the addition: “in con- 
sultation and cooperation with the unions representing 
operating and nonoperating employees.” The resolution 
was adopted. 

BLFE President Gilbert then addressed the Congress. 
He mentioned the high degree of railroad productivity in 
United States railroads but regretted that he did not have 
data on the CPR or other Canadian railroads but thought 
that Canadian railroads were equally efficient. Railroad 
employees were entitled to share in this increased produc- 
tivity. He assured the Congress that talk about United 
States interference in Canadian affairs was without foun- 
dation. He also reported on his proposed meeting with 
CPR President Crump. 

Gilbert’s meeting with Crump on April 30th ended with 
failure. BLFE membership were then authorized to go on 
strike against the CPR May 11th, the date of the CPR’s 
intended implementation of the Royal Commission Report. 
The strike was called for 6:00 a.m. on Sunday, May 11th. 
On May 9th it was reported that the BLFE sought an in- 
junction in the Quebec Superior Court in Montreal to re- 
strain the CPR from laying off about 75 junior firemen. 
The following day Prime Minister Diefenbaker called the 
parties to meet in his office in Ottawa. President Jodoin of 
the Canadian Labour Congress was included in the invita- 
tion. The Union, meanwhile, had failed to gain an injunc- 
tion, and following unsuccessful talks in Ottawa resolved 
to continue with the strike which took effect at 6:00 a.m. 
on May 11th. 
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The BLFE strike failed to halt CPR operation, Although 
picket lines were set up across the country, other employees 
showed no reluctance to cross them. In some centres, how- 
ever, strikers seemed to be in a position to halt operations 
and the CPR accordingly had injunctions issued in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Ontario to prevent stoppage 
to service principally by employees other than the oper- 
ating crafts. On the whole, however, labor support was 
lacking. 

Labor leaders didn’t believe in the union’s case and they knew 
public opinion was with the CPR. Not wanting to be faced 
by the decision whether or not to respect firemen’s picket lines, 
they pleaded with the brotherhood behind closed doors to give 
| i iad 

The railroad brotherhoods did not make a statement of 
their position, but had made it clear that the firemen 
would be “on their own” during the strike. One observer 
interpreted the unions’ change in attitudes—from one of 
support in the 1957 strike to nonsupport in the 1958 strike— 
to popular Canadian sentiment against United States 
“dominance” over Canadian interests. The unions in Can- 
ada were therefore afraid of upholding the second BLFE 
strike because the issue appeared to rest in part on Can- 
adian nationalist sentiment. 

The BLFE acknowledged complete lack of support from 
the Canadian public and attributed this to the Company’s 
effective publicity. This lack of public support had made 
the BLFE heavily dependent upon labor support. 

Most of the chief executives involved promised effective help in 
the prosecution of our strike. However, little support was de- 
rived because of the subsequent position of ‘nonsupport’ taken 
by Canadian representatives—due to their interpretation of the 


meaning and intent of the Criminal Code of Canada with re- 
spect to their status on the premises.*° 


However, elsewhere the BLFE noted that the leaders of 
railway labor organizations had “decided to use their in- 
terpretation of the criminal code to intimidate their mem- 
bers with fear of prosecution.” In any event, the BLFE 
concluded that “the decision of nonsupport on the part of 
some of the unions concerned presents strong evidence of 
the degree to which union labor’s solidarity in Canada had 
disintegrated.” 

Private talks between Company and Union continued 


543 Newsweek, May 19, 1958, p. 60. 
** BLFE Magazine, July 1958, p. 30. 
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during the strike. Rail operations, with some breaks in 
service, were continued by the use of supervisory person- 
nel and members of other unions who had crossed the 
BLFE picket lines. The strike lasted only three days end- 
ing three minutes after midnight on May 14th when an 
agreement was reached, and a “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” signed by CPR and BLFE representatives. 


Final Settlement Between CPR and BLFE 

In settling the issue the BLFE said that it could not 
compete with financial resources of the CPR and with 
its effective publicity campaign in “brainwashing” the 
public.*’ They considered the Royal Commission report to 
be biased. The issue was settled because they had been ad- 
vised by the Prime Minister that he would implement the 
report by legislation if settlement was not reached. 

Acceptance of the Company’s proposal hinged on a modi- 
fication which gave firemen with seniority from April 1, 
1953 to March 31, 1956, the right to continued employ- 
ment, rather than have alternative employment as train- 
men or yardmen, as work required. About 477 firemen 
thus retained the same seniority and employment as fire- 
men with service prior to March 31, 1953. In effect, the 
agreement between CPR and BLFE accepted the principle 
that firemen are no longer required on diesel locomotives 
in freight and yard service on the CPR’s Canadian lines. 

Article 11 (f) containing the diesel rule was accord- 
ingly amended to read as follows: 


A fireman or a helper, taken from senority ranks of the firemen, 
shall be employed on steam locomotives and all locomotives in 
passenger service, provided that the term “locomotive” does not 
include any of the following: 

(1) Electric car service operated in single or multiple units. 


(2) Gasoline, diesel-electric, gas-electric, or other rail motor 
cars, which are self-propelled units (sometimes handling 
additional cars) but distinguished from locomotives in 
having facilities for revenue lading or passengers in the 
motor car.°§ 


The amendment was effective 10:59 p.m. Eastern Standard 
Time, May 13, 1958. 


** Memorandum of agreement between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and its locomotive firemen (helpers) and hostlers 
employed in Canada on the Eastern Region represented by The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Signed in 
Montreal, Quebec, June 16, 1958. 
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